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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Being a constant reader of your 
excellent miscellany, truly combining 
“ utile dulci,” I have been much pleased, 
amongst other interesting matter which has 
recently embellished its pages, with several 
philological articles. I have waited with 
some impatience for a reply to the letter 
of L.N. inserted in the Kaleidoscope of 
the 30th of October; and as no abler pen 
has, as I expected, been employed on the 
subject, I am tempted, by half an hour oft 
literati, to answer your Runcorn friend, 
desiring you, should a more effective cor- 
respondent have anticipated me, to commit 
this to the flames. 

Although “ grammar” is derived from 
the Greek yeuuua, gramma, signifying a 
letter, yet the interpretation of the word by 
all our English grammarians is, ‘‘ the sci- 
ence of writing and speaking the language 
correctly ;” therefore, the expression ‘* bad 
grammar” is necessarily bad English.—In 
adverting to language which does not con- 
form to philological rules, a classical speaker 
would call it ungrammatical. With as 
much propriety might we say that “ the art 
of speaking the language correctly was bad, 
as use the expression ‘* bad grammar.” 
Custom unfortunately reconciles many 
fase modes of speaking and writing. 
“ Grammatical errors” is not uncommon 
language, even with scholars, who, through 
indifference, or carelessness, from con- 
formity to illiterate usage, often fall into 
erroneous modes of expression, although a 
moment’s reflection would suffice to set 
them right. 





to make a comment on ZeRo’s sensible 
letter in your last number. 

If courtesy has introduced the adoption of 
the second personal pronoun in addressing 
one individual, it cannot justify a violation 
of one first concord in grammar, the agree- 
ment of the nominative case with its verb ; 
and the too prevalent practice of using the 
singular verb ‘ was” with the plural “ you” 
cannot be sufficiently reprobated. That 
men of education should sanction such a 
preposterous departure from propriety, is 
not a little surprising. It is an error that 
has crept up from the lower classes, and no 
elegant speaker can countenance such a pal- 
pable vulgarism. 

Both ancients and. moderns, when they 
adopt the plural pronoun in a singular in- 
stance (if I may be allowed the expression ) 
make it properly agree with a plural verb. 
Cicero (a better classical authority could 
not be adduced ) often uses the plural pro- 
noun applied singularly, and it is invariably 
attached to a plural verb. 

Ihave frequently been inclined to make 
your paper the vehicle of grammatical dis- 
cussion, but have feared it might not square 
with your arrangements. 

A hint on this subject in your notes to 
correspondents will be esteemed a favour. 
There are many points which are left in 
obscurity by our best philologists, and on 
which the opinions of some of your literary 
friends might be elicited, with advantage 
to your general readers. 

As a first hint, what can be said in justi- 
fication of the expressions, “ from hence,” 
‘“ from thence,” “from whence?” And 
yet, how often do some of the best speakers 
and writers use them! All our lexicogra- 
phers condemn them as vicious and sncor- 


I must apologize for the length of my 
hasty note: I have been insensibly drives 
further than I intended. 

LEANDER. 

Liverpool, Nov. 24. 


>? 
NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 


a 
TO THE EDITOR, 
a 

S1a,—Accuracy in historical narrative being a meet 
important thing, as by this means we hand dows 
truth to posterity, I take the {liberty of correcting 
your very agreeable correspondent as to his strictures 
on Newstead Abbey, and its once demoniac Lord. 
‘The late Lord Byron was not tried for killing the 
postillion, but for killing Mr. Chaworth (whose name 
your correspondent mistakes) in a duel. I once lived 
in the neighbourhood of Newstead, during part ef 
which time the aforesaid Lord B. resided there; and 
common report was much against his Lordship. He 
was not only charged with killing the postillion, bue 
with shooting an old woman, and other little vagaries 
of this sort. However, as we should give the devil 
his due, so I would let his Lordship have fair play; 
and to satisfy myself, and correct your correspondent; 
Ihave consulted State Trials, published by order of 
the House of Peers, volume the 10th, in which I find 
Lord Byron’s trial for the murder of Mr. Chaworth; 
and I must confess, though much prejudiced against 
Lord B. before, I am now inclined to think’ that 
Mr. Chaworth was as much to blame as he; unless 
blame attaches to Lord B. for shortening his arm® in 
making a push at Mr. C. when he ran him through 
the body, and he died the next day. The rencontre 
took place at the Star and Garter, Pall-mall, aftera 
convivial meeting, or county club of Nottingham- 
shire gentlemen, where a few words passed betwixt 
the combatants on the subject of their game; and my 
Lord was placed at the Bar of the Peers, after having 
been previously committed to the Tower, April 16th; 
1765, and, without one dissentient voice, convicted of 
manslaughter, and discharged on paying his fees, have 
ing pleaded certain privileges under a statute of Queen 
Anne. The Laura of the present Lord Byron was 
Miss Chawortb, a very amiable woman ; and, though 





* Anyof per correspondents, who are versed in this kind of 
wartare, will be better able to decide upon the foui or fair i. of 








Permit me, while I have my pen in hand, 
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a distant relation, inheriting the property of the un- 
fortunate gentleman killed by Lord B. He was a 
bachelor; and, on his demise, the estate descended to 
his own cousin, and Miss Chaworth was the grand- 
child of that own cousin: she married John Musters, 
jun. Esq. of Colewick, near Nottingham, who took 
the name of Chaworth, and resides at the family man- 
sion (Ansley) a miJe or two from Newstead, and about 
ten miles from Nottingham. Lerd Byron, the poet, 
is the son of Mr. Byron, killed at the siege of Valen- 
ciennes. He is great-grandson to the mad Lord of 
Newstead, being the issue of his son’s son, by the 
daughter of Admiral Byron (nicknamed Foul-weather 
Jack.) It may be interesting to some of your readers 
who have seen the dilapidated state of Newstead, and 
who would naturally wish to know how it came to be 
so, to be informed that the demoniac Lord (as I call 
him) on the marriage of his son with his own cousin 
(Aémiral Byron’s daughter) was so exasperated, hav- 
ing had another and a greater fortune in view for him, 
that he did every thing he could to injure the estate. 
He not only pulled down a great deal of the house, 
and sold the materials, but he cut down the planta- 
tions, which were peculiarly beautiful, even to the 
very scantlings, many of which were so'd to the bakers 
in Nottingham to heat their ovens with, being of no 
other value; indeed, every stratagem which he could 
invent was carried into execution to revenge himself 
on this son: so that Newstead, which before had been 
one ef the beauties of England, a very terrestrial Pa- 
radise, was, by the malignancy of this man, reduced to 
a desert, with but few appendages left to show what it 
ence had been. What state it is in now, not having 
seen it for thirty years, I do not know; but I imagine 
itis regaining its pristrine grandeur under some more 
au-picious owner. 
lam, &c. 
MATTHEW BRAMBLE. 


Manchester, Nov. 14, 1821. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORDS * BENGAL” AND 
** CALCUTTA.” 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
_ In the Araish-i-Muhfil, which is an abridgment of 
the Khoolasut-ool-Tuwareekh, or compendium of his- 
tories, we are told, that, ** Kalkutta was once a little 
village, and derived its name from Kalce, the tutelary 
goddess of the places that, in the Bungla language, 
Kuta signifies Lord or Master; that, hence, the place 
was called Kalee-Kuta; that, by degrees, through the 
mutation of tongues, Kaleekuta fell into disuse; that 
its present appelletion of Kalkutta was obtained instead.” 
Having thus, I hope, satisfactorily disposed of the ety- 
mology of the capital, I proceed to put you in possession 
of the derivations of the name of the province. From 
the same source, quoted above, we learn, that ‘the 
original name was Bung; that the postfix ‘ai/” in the 
Bungla language, means a large embankment, of which, 
it is said, a large number used to be made, as well for 
the safety as the irrigation of horticulture, cultivation, 
&c.; that the governor of the province accordingly 
erected bulwarks (ten hands in height, and eight hands 
in breadth) at the skirts of the hills, where the land was 
low, and that he directed the foundation of buildings to 
be laid, and the purposes of agriculture to be carried on 


Aen and Manners. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 





THE LAST LAIRD OF BARNAMAFOIL, 
A TALE. 
BY THOMAS HALL, ESQ. 
—=—_- 


It was a stormy night in the month of September, 
when Mr. Esau Grant, a minister of the Scottish 
Kirk, was enjoyiug the comforts of a frugal, but 
plenteous repast, the sulace of a good fire, and the 
conversation of his speuse Ruth, a goodly dame, 
who never failed to season his refreshments with the 
savour of religious discourse, and who, accordingly, 
thus addressed him:— Weel, Esau, hoo came ye 
on, the night?’ But poorly,” replied Esan, “an 
sure it’s nae great comfort to a body to toil, and see 
sae little fruit o’ his labour. 1 held forth to-night 
ithe best way I could, taking for my text, ‘ without 
faith it is impossible to see God; an’ faith, 1 had 
scarcely reached the 22d division o’ my subject, be- 
fore I was disturbed ithe midst of my oratory; and 
when I thought I was making the deepest impression 
oo the minds o° my flock,—yea, verily, when I was 
informing *em how the evil one goes about, like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devonr, T was 
disturbed, as I tell ye, by the roaring and ugise of 
one whom the power of Satan had cast into a deep 
sleep.” “ Dinwa fash yoursel about it, Esau,” said 
his loving sponse, “you're no discreet ava to tak 
it sae muckle to heart ; we've a’ our mishaps and 
and trials i this world: but, Esau, what a dreadfu’ 
storm, sic a glouriug night there was hardiv ever 
i’ poor Scotland ; we’el be having sair uews i* the 
morning.”  Haud your tongue, woman,” inter- 
rupted Esau, with some asperity; but softening bis 
tone, inquired, “ Ken ye why the Laird was no at 
the Kirk?” “ Hae ye no heard,” said Ruth, * that 
he is ta’en vary ill, and no expected to live?’ “J 
hae heard nought about it,” said Esau; * but, 
hark! there is some one coming towards the manse.” 
“* Aye, so there is,” replied Ruth, “ wha can it be, at 
sic a time as this?”— At this moment a kuock was 
heard, and the door keing opened, the servant of the 
Laird of Barnamafoil entered. “ Weel, Allan,” 
said Ruth, “ what oews frae the Hall? what brings 
ye to the manse on sic an awfu’ night as this?”— 
“ Nae sma’ matter, I warrant ye,” said Allan, 
“when the Laird lies dying i’ the house” “ Dying!” 
interrupted both Mr Esau and his wife, “ how is 
this?” “1 dinoa ken how it is,” replied Allan, 
“but he has sent for your Reverence, to go to see 
him directly, and no to wait a minute, for he'll 
svon go.” ‘ What, Esau go to-night!” exclaimed 
the dame; “na, na, tell the Laird that he'll come 
the morn.” “Just in time to see him laid out, 
leddy,” said Allan, “he'll no live till the morn.”— 
“Hush, woman,” said Esau, “the sturm is al 
most over now; Vll e’eu gang wi’ Allan; it’s no so 
far.” Having thus said, he equipped himself, as 
to all necessary things, bade his spouse an affec- 
tionate farewell, uttered an ejaculatury prayer 
for his safety, and set off with Allan towards the 
Hall. The tempest had now eutirely subsided ; not 
a sound was heard, save the falling of the rain- 
drops from the trees, and the wind, which alone 
continued unabated in its fury. Mr. Esau walked 
on for some time in silence, except uttering a few 
exclamations when the long grass, which was luaded 
with moisture, impeded his course, to the great 
detriment of his best brogues and Sunday hose. 
“Del tak the wet,” said Allan, suddenly; (but, 
as if bis mind had immediately returned to the 
subject of his errand)— Death’s an awfa’ thing, 
Mr Esau.” “Tt is indeed,” said Mr. Esau, “an 
awfa’ sight to see a man in his last agony ; the soul, 
as it were, struggling to quit its frail tenement 0’ 
clay.” Then followed a‘long discourse upon death, 





within this range of fortification ; that, on this account, 
the natives called the whole country Bungala or Bun- 
gaiu.” 


; in which Mr. Esau displayed a profundity of learn- 
‘ing which quite overpowered the senses of Allan, 





wisdom. By this time they had ascended the bill 
which overlooked the residence of the Laird, aud 
were passing the skirts ef a wood surrounding that 


venerable pile, Notwithstanding the solemnity of 
the occasion, Mr. Esau could not resist the temp. 
tation to stay for a moment to gaze on the ime 
posing scene which lay before him, The moon 
shone with peculiar brightness, and her rays fell 
upon the dark brown thatch of the house, par. 
tially overshadowed’ by a huge elm, which gréw 
before the door: the gusty murmurs of the wind, 
which had dispersed the clouds, but. bad not as 
yet subsided, and which was now heard whistling 
holluwly through the leafless trecs, seemed as if 
that élement were pealing a funeral dirge to the 
departure of the dying Laird. Such, at least, were 
the thoughts of Mr. Esau, who first broke silence 
by a lengthened groan. Nothing of consequence, 
however, passed between these two worthies till 
they reached the house. Weel,” said Mr. Esau, 
“ Heaven be praised, we are come to our journey’s 
end. Show me iv, Allan.” That I will, pre- 
sently,” said Allan; “an’ if your sytem ao 
as weel to the Laird as ye ha’ done to me, Heaven 
be praised again, for | think he stands in great 
need o” your heavenly consolation.” -Upon-that, 
Allan showed him intu a spacious kitchen, adorned 
with all the necessary utensils, whence he was 
ushered into a better apartment, till the Laird 
should he apprized of his arrival, and prepare 
himself for his visit. He was at length conducted 
to the apartment of death. On his entrance, the 
agonizing groans procecding from the object of 
his visit powerfully affected him, and as he ap 
proached nearer to the couch, be involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “ Ah! God be w’ ye; you're ganging fast 
awa’ to your lang hame.” The sick man replied 
by a groan; and the louk of terror, which played 
on his features, already ghastly with sickness, ren- 
dered him an object truly terrific. The feelings 
produced by a combination of time, place, circum- 
stance, and scene, it were no easy matter to por- 
tray. It was“ the witching time o’night;” he was 
in an “auld chamber,” where every piece.of furni- 
ture seemed mysterivusly autique, and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly solemn aud impressive,— 
attending on a fellow-ereature about to exchange 
worlds. On the bed lay the sick Laird, writhing 
in anguish, and, from the expression of his coun- 
tenance, seemingly tortured with remorse ; around, 
the attendants, pale with awe, stood in anxious sus- 
pense; a death-like stillness pervaded the whole, 
except when interrupted by the groans of the suf- 
ferer, or the fitful gusts of wind, raving wildly 
among the trees, and jarring with fury against the 
doors of the habitation. After some time, the 
Laird motioued the servants to retire, and requested 
Mr. Esau to be seated, thanking him at the same 
time for his acceptable visit, and entreating his fur- 
ther spiritual advice and consolation. Mr. Esau 
made a suitable reply; and after some conversation, 
the Laird proceeded thus :—“ There is one aetion 
of my life which bas always embittered my peace ; 
one which T cannot think of without shuddering, 
and which [I cannot die without disclosing,—a 
crime of the first magnitude,—the murder of my 
brother! Yes, you see before you a murderer! 
a fratricide! a villain! whose crimes are of tlie 
blackest die! Oh! the hell that I have carried in 
my bosom since that dreadful night! Say, holy 
man, will Heaven forgive such au act? will the 
Almighty God pardon so vile a sinner? will not the 
cry of a brother’s blood call down an eternity of 
vengeance upon me! Already hell is prepared 
to receive me, and fiends staud ready to plunge 
my soul into perditicn when, it shall bave quitted 
the body. Oh, the horrific nights, the days of an- 
guish | have endured! the gnawings of remorse, the 
pangs of regret, aud the hell I have felt since that 
fatal moment! © cursed thirst for power, cursed 
ambition, that instigated me to so foul a deed! 
Canst thou speak peace to my soul? is there any 





| and gave him a very exalted notion of his Reverence’s 





consolation, is there avy hope?” Mr, Esau en- 
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deavoured to pacify his inordinate anguish of mind, 
showing and offering to him the mercy laid down 
in the Gospel, when in a more composed yet 
somewhat frenzied manner the dying Laird con 

tinued: “I possessed a boundless ambition, and 
could not brook the station marked out to me by 
the finger of Providence, but wished for wealth, 
honour, and power. Scarcely was the Laird, my 
father, dead, before I began to meditate on the means 
of removing my brother Donald, in order to enjoy the 
rights be possessed as theelder brother. Long did I 
strive to banish the horridsuggestions of my ambitious 
passion, but in vain; they returned impetuous as the 
mountain torrent, and my good resolutions were swept 
away in the current of my hellish desires. Imagine 
not that I hated him. No; we loved each other 
dearly. Donald and I, since our earliest youth, had 
associated together ; and the bonds of fraternal af- 
fection were strengthened as we grew to manhood. 
Together we roved through the romantic forests, 
that surrounded my father’s hall, in pursuit of the 
wild deer: together we rambled the moors and 
mosses, and climbed the precipices, in pursuit of 
game. Thus passed our days, until he succeeded 
to the estates and titles of my father; then it was 
that I saw him io all the dignity of a Scottish Laird, 
the favourite of the fajr, and by authority and pa- 
ternal kindness the father of faithful vassals ; from 
that time I envied him, and sought to accomplish 
his destruction. We were frequently in the habit 
of taking long rambles among the neighbouring 
mountains. At the close of a dark stormy day, 
while yet at a great distance from the hall, a thick 
fog, accompanied by a heavy shower of rain, drove 
us for shelter into a solitary sheeling; while there, 
the hell-born desire of murdering my brother re- 
vived, and I determined to make the attempt that 
very night. When. we set forward the rain had 
ceased, but the clouds, dense and heavy, obscured 
the whole face of the atmosphere. The summits of 
the hills were enveloped in a thick mist; and down 
their sides rushed a thousand brawling streams into 
the roariug torrent that swept the bottom of the glen. 
The scenery ‘was in perfect unison with my feelings. 
The savage and dreary gloominess of the dells, 
through which we passed, and the lowering of the 
watery heavens, so congenial with the disposition 
of my mind, inspired me with such a frantic degree 
of resolution and courage, that I longed in horrid 
“mpatience for the moment when IT was to attack 
my unsuspecting victim. At length we arrived in 
a dell, fearful beyond description. It presented 
on either side a range of frightful rocky precipices, 
from the fissures of which numerous trees and 
shrubs grew and mingled their branches together. 
Huge fragments of rocks, severed from the frowning 
peaks above, lay in wild confusion below; where 
among then, toiling and chafing its waters to foam, 
a stream, swelled by the rains that had fallen, with 
the echoes of its impetuous waters, gave additional 
horrors to the scene. Descending midway by slip- 
pery crags and tangled bushes, our scanty way lay 
now over a ledge of rocks that rose perpendicular 
from the roaring stream. We had to pass over a 
narrow bridge thrown across it; the rocks on each 
side presented a yawning chasm; and the river 
below flowed with irresistible force. Watching my 
opportunity J gave him a sudden push, and, he fell : 
agonising reflection! The sound of his fall now 
reverberates in my ears: he fell from rock to rock, 
from crag to crag, till he came to the bottom, and 
his dying groan was swallowed up by the hollow 
plash when he reached the flood below. For the 
time I calmed the pangs of a guilty conscience ; and, 
vn my arrival, told the servants that he had missed 
his way, and fallen into the dreadful gulf. The 
tale was believed. They went to the spot; and I, 
myself, asssisted them in the fruitless search. His 
body could no where be found. We returned home. 
I put on the semblance of sorrow, and entirely gave 
myself up, in appearance, to grief for his loss. I 
succeeded to his inheritance, and endeavoured to 
calm the agony which I constantly endured, What 





is wealth with a guilty conscience? with a mind 
labouring under an insupportable weight of guilt? 
Oh, conscience! conscience! conscience!” 
* * * * . * 

The yellow glare of the lamp, and the pale un- 
clonded beams of the moon that illumined the 
apartment with a light, soft and uncertain as the 
first glimmer of dawning day, gave Mr. Esau to 
see the altered features of the dying Laird. He had 
frequently been obliged to pause during his narra- 
tive; but when the horrid recollection seemed to 
take hold of him, a sudden frenzy seized him, 
bis countenance changed to a more deadly paleness, 
his eyes grew fixed, and glared in death, and with a 
dismal groan he suddenly expired. 








Patural Wistory. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—I should be glad to know, through the 
medium of your interesting oracle, whether the two 
following facts (for facts they are) do not negutively 
prove, almost to demonstration, the existence of a 
faculty in the dumb creation superior to material 
instinct, or what is so called; or, at least, the posses- 
sion of a lafent instinctive sense, not generally in- 
herent, and seldom necessary to their preservation. 

I some time ago took under my protection 
a young half.fledged thrush; aud before it could 
well feed itself, was solicited for part of the prison. 
room fur another set of aestlings, of the same species, 
by two of my young friends, which was readily 
granted, Not many days had elapsed, before the 
children growing careless of their charge, the elder 
bird, voluntarily became caterer and foster-parent 
to them; and so assiduous was their nurse, afler 
a few days practice in his new office, that he en. 
glected his own growing plumage, became a com- 
plete sloven, neglected even his own meals to satisfy 
their almost constant cravings ; and had he not 
literally killed the vestlings with kindness, by over- 
feeding them, and picking them with his beak when 
they refured the proffered morsels, he would most 
probably have fallen the victim of bis over anxiety, 
as Iam sorry to relate he soon afterwards did to 
the claws of grimalkin. 

The other fact, which is well known to pigeon- 
fancyers, is, that pigeons fed by the mouth (in case 
of accident to the old birds, just after hatching) 
never bring up their young; no further incapaci- 
tated it is supposed, than for want of previous 


tuition themselves. 
A CONSTANT READER. 
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REPTILE CONTEST. 


a 
“ Were ev'ry falt’ring tongue of man, 
Almighty Father! silent in thy praise, 
Thy works themselves would raise a general voice; 
Even in the depth of solitary woods, 
By human foot untrod, proclaim thy power.” 

The following description of a contest between 
the black snake, and another species, is extracted 
from the letters of an American farmer :—“ One of 
my constant walks, when I am at leisure,” says this 
gentlemen, “is in my low lands, where I have the 
pleasure of seeing my cattle, horses, and colts. 
Exuberant grass replenishes all my fields, the best 
representative of our wealth, In the middle of that 


tract, I have cut a ditch eight feet wide; on each 

side of this, I carefully sow every year sume, grains 

of hemp, the plants from which rise to the height of 
fifteen feet, so strong and full of limbs as to resemble 

young trees, These produce natural arbours, ren- 

dered often still more compact by the assistance of 
an annual creeping plant, which we call a vine, that 

never fails to entwine itself among the branch: s, and 

always produces a very desirable shade. As I wes 

one day silting, solitary and pensive, in this primi- 
tive arbour, my attention was engaged by a strange 
sort of rustling nuise, at some paces distance. I 

looked all round without distinguishing any thing, 
until I climbed up one of my great bemp stalks ; 

when, to my astonishment, 1 beheld two snakes cf 
considerable length, the one pursuing the other 
with great celerity through a hemp stubble 
field. The aggressor was of the black kind, 
six feet long; the fugitive was a water snake, 
uearly of equal dimensions. They soon met; and in 
the fury of their first encounter, appeared in‘ an in- 
stant firmly twisted together; and, whilst their 
united tails beat the ground, they mutually tried, 
with open jaws, to lacerate each other. What a 
fell aspect did they present! Their heads were 
compressed to.a very small size—their eyes flashed 
fire; and after this conflict had lasted abcut- five 
minutes, the second found means to disengage itself 
from the first, and hurried towards the ditch. Its 
antagonist instantly assumed a new posture, and 
half creeping, half erect, with a majestic mein, over- 
took and attacked the other again, which placed 
itself iu a similar attitude, and prepared to resist. 
The scene was uncommon and beautiful ; for thus 
opposed, they fought with their jaws, biting each 
other with the. utmost rage; but, notwithstanding 
this appearance of mutual courage and fury, the 
water-snake still seemed desirous of retreating to- 
wards the ditch, its natural element. This was no 
sooner perceived by the keen-eyed black one, than, 
twisting its tail twice round a stalk of hemp, and 
seizing its adversary by the throat, not by means of 
its jaws, but by twisting its own neck twice round 
that of the water snake, be pulled it back from the 
ditch. To prevent a defeat, the latter took hold 
likewise of a stalk on the bank, and, by the acqnisi- 
tiou of that point of resistance, became a match for 
his fierce antagonist. Strange was this to behold : 
two great snakes strongly adhering to the ground, 
mutually fastened together by means of the writh- 
ings which lashed them to each other; and stretched 
at their full length, they pulled, but pulled in vain ; 
and, in the moments of greatest exertion, that part 
of their bodies which was entwined, seemed ex- 
tremely small, while the rest appeared inflated, and 
now and then convulsed with strong undulations, 
rapidly following each other. Their eyes appeared 
on fire, and ready to start ont of their beads. At 
one time the conflict seemed decided ; the water- 
snake bent itself into great folds, and by that opera- 
tion rendered the other more than commouly-out- 
stretched ; the next minute the new struggles of the 
black one gained an unexpected superiority, it ac- 
quired two great folds likewise, which necessarily 
extended the body of its adversary, in proportion as 
it had contracted its own. These efforts were alter- 
nate; victory seemed doubiful, inclining sometimes 
to one side, sometimes to the other; until at last 
the stalk to which the black snake was fastened, 
suddenly gave way, and, in consequence of this 
accident, they both plunged into the ditch. The 
water did not extinguish their vindictive rage, ‘for 
by their agitations I could still trace, though I 
could not distinguish, their attacks. They soon re- 
appeared on the surface, twisted together, as in their 
first onset; but the black snake seemed to retain its 
wonted superiority ; for its head was exactly fixed 
above that of the other, which it incessantly pressed 
down under the water, until it was stifled, and sunk. 
The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable 
of further resistance, than, abandoning it to the cur- 
rent, it returned to the shore and disappeared.” 
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Poetry, 





{orteINnaL.] 
we 
THE CONSOLATION. 
—>-- 


Yes, weep; for thou hast cause to weep 
As bitter tears as e’er were shed : 
A loss, how keenly, keenly deep ! 
Thy spouse, thy children’s mother—dead. 


wer’ lost to thee, thy youth’s delight, 

faithful object of thy love ; 

Weep for thy babes; ah, hapless plight ! 
A mother’s care uo more to prove. 


Yes, weep! but, Christian, weep not long ; 
Meek bow thy head, thy plaints forsake : 
Religion blames thy grief as wrong ; 
It is the Lord’s to give and take. 


Hark! knowest thou not yon voice of Tove, 
Yon silyer and unearthly tone, 

That sounds from where blest spirits prove 
Joys to the blessed only known ? 


“«* Husband !"' it calls, * thy plaint forbear ; 
Look on our babes, and smile, and live : 

Guide thou them here, that we may share 
That bliss. which Heaven alone can give.” 
T.of P. 

Wov. 26, 1821. } 


jontoinat.] 


TO SOLITUDE. 
--a- 


I love, I love thee, Solitude ; 
More pleasure in thy haunts I see, 
On shores of dull monetony, 
On rugged glens, on mountains rude, 
Than in the revels of the great, 
Where pomp and pleasure sinile at fate. 


If thou my wayward life attend, 
‘Tho’ sunbeams scorch, or rains descend, 
Tho’ tempests hurl, or billows.dash, 
"Lho’ thunders xoar, or blue fires flash, 
Or noon. diffuse its lucid tide, 
Or night in ambient darkness ride, 
No richer blessing I desire, 
Save Medication’s constant aid, 
That tranquil, happy, heav’nly maid, 
And that her muse my heart would fize.— 


In thy lov’d intercourse my mind 
‘sels transport stronger, more refin'd, 

Than social circles yicld ; 

Or woods, or plains, or vales, or hills, 

@r ocean's vaves, ‘near lymmphant rills, 
In forest, or in field ; 

Where’er thy sacred altars be, 

@, Solitu42! *tis sweet to me. 


M. 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE LATIN LINES ON MR. ALEXANDRAS, THE VENTRILO- 
QUIST, WHICH APPEARED IN THE LAST KALEIDOSCOPE 


oe 
What voice unearthly wakes my startled ear ? 
No mortal lips e’er utter'd such a sound ; 
What groan was that? Alas! J sink with fear, 
A groan it was—it issued from the ground; 
Hark! hark, again !—'tis borne upon the breeze ; 
Was it the murmur from those rustling trees ? 
Louder it echoes—round and round it flies, 
Now here, now there, and now in distance dies ; 
Now, like a fly, it buzzes in my hair, 
Now, seems the distant roar of savage bear: 
I stand appall’d! what secret unknown power 
Awakes these fearful tones ?—companion, say ; 
Suppress that impious smile; not this the hour 
For mirth;."twere meeter thou should’st kneel and pray. 
Does fancy cheat me? came that sound from thee ? 
Silent thou art-—it cannot, cannot be. 
A tongue thou hast—and yet thy tongue is dumb, 
Not from thy lips these mutter’d accents come; 
© stranger! this phenomenon disclose, 
What voice mysterious within thee flows ? 
No more, Agenor, of Amphion sing, 
Nor, Lesbia, boast Arion’s magic string, 
There wakes a voice more wondrous than thy strain, 
O Theban bard! or fam'd Arion’s lays. 
O master of an art so rare! in vain 
Shall Pella sing her royal hero's praise : 
Like his, O Alexander! is thy name— 
Like his shall be thy never dying fame. 
Liverpool. 
— ><) oe 
LES TROIS ALEXANDRES. 
=_>— 
(Written by a Gentleman, eighty years of age.) 
+ 
Sous ce beau nom trois étres sont fameux. 
Le premier, nommé Grand, a désolé Ja terre, 
Et dans l'art affreux de la guerre, 
Peut-étre fut moins habile qu’heureux. 
Le second, bien plus grand, sait gouverner en pére, 
De ses peuples no ubreux faire chérir ses lois ; 
Enfin, pour ses vertis l'Europe le révére ; 
Le monde voit en lui le modéle des rois. 
Le dernier, par le don qu'il tient de la nature, 
Dans l'art du Ventriloque enchante les humaina ; 
Non moins que ses talens, son ame noble et pure, 
Le rend cher.aux sujets, ainsi qu’aux souverains. 
GUEDOR DE BERCHERE. 
Avocat a Auyers. 


$+ DOOD ++ 


VERSES, 

SUGGESTED ON WITNESSING THE EXPIRING 
STRUGGLES OF A FAVOURITE CHII.D, WHO 
DIED IN CONVULSIONS, Nov. 24, 1821. 

—_— 
There is agony, child, in thine eye ; 
The fever brand burns on thy brow ; 
For aid thou implorest, no succour is nigh, 
The death-fiend grapples thee now. 
Fierce, fierce is the conflict, and hard is the fight, 
For ’tis life and ’tis death that contend for the might. 


A. W. 


Poor baby, thy struggles are vain, 
No help when the death-fiend’s nigh ; 
For fierce he assails thy worn body with pain, 
Nor heeds he thy sorrowing cry. 
In his folds thou art pent ; then a moment or more 





All is hushed, and thy sorrows, poor Mary, are o’er. 








Yet, baby, I envy thy doom, 
And glad would I be *twere my lot, 
To lie in the depths of the dark silent ¢omb, 
Where troubles and cares are forgot. 
There sweetly, my baby, I’d slumber with thee, 
And the earth-worm, alone, our companion should be. 


Spring and summer again shall be seen, 
To gild the rich buttercup o’er ; 
And the daisy shall bloom on the meadow s0 green, 
But thy fingers shall pluck them no more. 
Unheeding, thou'lt lie, in thy cold narrow bed, 
Whether summer or winter preside o'er thy head. 


I shall look for thy presence in vain, 
When the blossoms of spring reappear ; 
And sigh for that innocent prattle again, 
That was music so sweet to my ear. 
And when years have passed over thy dark tomb below, 
Shall I ever forget thee,—Oh no, baby, no! 


G. Renee, 
—> >< - 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S12,—If you think the following remarks worthy a 
place in the Ka/eidoscope, I request you will insert them ; 
and, if they meet with your approbation, they will, 
most probably, not be the last you will receive from 

* SCUTICA.” 


_ 


LIVERPOOL. 
—<=—— 
* Labitur ex labetur.”—for. 
— 


Oh spirit of O’Shaughnasey ! thy Jaya, 
~— of thy confounded Irish name, 
Will still, from sons of mirth, elicit praise. 
From me far be it to decrease thy fame, 
Or try to wither thy luxuriant bays 
With e’en the slightest particle of blame ; 
But, as we read, in old poetic strain, 
When dead, a man nor fights* nor writes again. 


And ah ! too soon thy humorous spirit fled, 
And faded from our earth like morning dream : 
Or rather, thou would’st have us think thee dead 
(For very rarely are men what they seem.) 
But, dead or living, thy narration’s thread 
Was broken in the centre of tly theme. 
Yet Liverpool nomore shall think it hard, 
To see her actions pass without a bard. 


No longer in her streets shall nofeless shine, 
The brilliant glances of her bright-ey'd fair ; 
Which, with a lustre, ** more than half divine,’'+ 
Flash, bright as if the diamond shelter’d there : 
By them transpierc’d, what countless lover's pine 
In all the gloomy torments of despair ! 
In short (to use the language of romances) 
They’re fit receptacles for Cupid’s lances ! 


Behold a group of beautious fair ones stray 
Down Church-street, where the Atheneum atands ; 
Where listless dandies lounge their hours away— 
(Hours, precious only if in wisdom’s hands.) 
If onthe fair the lines of beauty play, 
The left-hand path a nearer view commands : 
But, should the face be plain, the ancle turn’d 
In nature’s neatest form, the left is spurn'd. 


And close by Lewin’s vaults they neatly pass, 
While, to cach eye (that better sees without) 
Each dandy (Lord! J’d almost said ** each ass!" 

Erects his glass, and knowingly looks out, 
Through his high collars, with—** A d——d fine lass ! 
See what an ancle! though, without a doubt, i 
The damsel knows it ; since, with graceful glide, 
She guides her footsteps down the distant side ‘” 





* He that is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again. 
t Moore's Lalla Rookh. 
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And what is he who thus dares boldly rail 
Against a sex which all the world admires ? 
Whose slang (by him stil’d wit) can thus assail 
The peerless queen of nature—who inspires 
The poet’s pen: makes the bold warrior pale 

With love: reduces e’en the patriot’s fires : 
And makes each ruler quit his power and pelf, 
J fear, too often, to be rul’d himself. 


What is he ?—He’s a dandy! But hold, hold! 
A prouder title hath he lately won: 
And he would think my muse by far too bold, 
Did she degrade him with a lowlier one: 
Asa ** Corinthian,” see his name enrolled ! 
(Whose outside yields to nought beneath the suns 
But look in the interior: there alone 
You, wondering, find uncultivated stone.) 


Thus, when upon his dress the gazers stare, 
Much ornamented trappings meet their eye, 
They think them like old Corinth’s columns fair 3 

But when into the head they strive to pry, 
Alas! they find a tailor wanting there ; 

For there no ornamental trappings lie. 
Wisilom’s as scarce amid the dreary void, 
As mid Zahara’s sands, the torrent’s tide. 


Oft have I seen asses imitate mankind 
In all the changes of their various shapes ; 

But here (monstrum horribile! ) we find 
Mankind in all things try to copy apes. 

Like apes their bodies ; still more like, their mind : 
Dress is the only item that escapes. 

Jn that alone the strict resemblance fails ; 

For fashion bids them cast away their tails. 


Short coats, you are aware, are “all the go:” 
Where, like a sparrow, ere he leaves the nest, 
With awkward motion, wriggling to and fro, 
By the contempt of all around them blest, 
We see each self-conceited pigmy beau 
On all attempt to pass his would-be jest. 
Gods! how dare creatures so absurd and base 
Their great Creator’s lineaments disgrace ! 


But let us spare those ‘‘ bugs with gilded wings 3" 
Nor shake them roughly, lest their souls forsake 

(If souls can dwell in such unmeaning things) 
Their stay-clad bodies; and a voyage take 

To where fierce Cerb’rus§ (as the poet says) 
Howls loudly o’er the dark Tartarean lake. 

For sweet and tasteless are in them so blended, 

As sops for Cerberus; they can't be mended. 


Yes! we will spare them; for remorse I feel 
At having hurt the tiny dears so much ; 

But ** break not butterflies upon a wheel,” 
Said one, whose merciless sarcastic touch 

Sull made the worthless imp in anguish reel, 
Such is my inclination; though not such 

My power to wield the censor’s bitter scourge 3 

But, Vulcan absent, Cyclops rules the forge. 


Remorse! thy pangs torment me: I repent 
At having tried ** to break the bruised reed ;” 
For not an hour without some pain is spent 
By these poor sufferers of Corinthian breed : 
See one in Bold-street, whose bound lungs resent 
The girdle, to compress their play decreed : 
A sudden faintness clouds his swimming eyes; 
And in the dust wild fashion’s martyr lies. 


Quick! raise him up: divide the girths that bind 
His bruis’d intestines. See! -his eyes unclose, 
And shine, as through a hollow’d turnip’s rind, 
On winter's sable night, the taper glows : 
Soon as the pallid i s can utterance find, 
He cries, forgetful of the body’s woes, 
“Great Heaven! why, why, prolong my wretched days, 
When these barbarians have destroyed my stays?” 


But, sec! down Church-street strolls another beau ; 
Takes out,his handkerchief with graceful swing, 
When Boreas lays the silken treasure low : 
Fach attitude he tries, once more to brin 
It to his grasp; ‘* and, writhing to and fro,” 
He fain would stoop, but cannot: while the ring 
Of gazers, gathering round, his state deride, 
And none will jend their aid to spare his pride. 





¢ Pope. § See Virg. neis, lib. 6. 4 Pope. 


At last, so deeply does he feel their scorn, 
That, in despairing rage, he quits the prize. 
Oh! Britain would, indeed, be most forlorn, 
And her aw’d foes her tenants would despise, ‘ 
Were all like these : her laurels would be shorn 
Fro ber proud brow ; and all her victories 
Would serve but to increase her present shame, 
For ever torn from the first page of fame. 


But (thanks to Heaven !) she still can tower sublime 5 
Still make her foes, when her loud thunders roar, 
Shuddering with terror, fly from clime to clime ; 
And dread her daring vessels on their shore. 
May she thus flourish, till out-wearied Time 
Shall bid the Hours, his minions, move no more. 
Till when may all her genuine sons despise 
Such as depend on outward vanities. 











SCUTICA. 
Che Gleaner. 
** Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 


stuff.” Worron. 








SAVAGE PREJUDICES., 
The natives near the cataracts or randales of the 
Uroonoko, up which M. de Humboldt made his way 
‘oa height little known to Europeans, are distinguished 
»y several remarkable prejudices, among which, none 
-re more fatal than those narrated in the following :— 
“Among the causes of the depopulation of the Ran- 
jales, I have not reckoned the small pox ; thit malady 
which, in other parts of America, mikes such cruel 
ravages, that the natives, seized with dismay, burn 
their huts, kill their children, and renounce every 
sind of society. This scourge is almost unknown on 
he banks of the Oroonoko. What depopulstes the 
Christian settlement is, the repugnance of the Indians 
for the regulations of the missions, the insalubrity of a 
-limate at once hot and damp, bad nourishment, want 
of care in the diseases of children, and the guilry prac- 
tice of mothers of preventing pregnancy by the use of 
teleterious herbs. Among the barbarous people of 
Guyana, as well as those of the half-civilized islands 
of the South Sea, young wives will not become mo. 
thers. If they have children, their offipring are exposed, 
not only to the dangers of savage life, but also to the 
dangers arising from the strangest popular prejudices. 
When twins are born, false notions of propriety and 
family honour require, that one of them should be 
destroyed. ‘To bring twins into the world, is to be 
exposed to public scorn: it is to resemble rats, opos- 
sums, and the vilest animals, which bring forth a great 
number of young ata time.” Nay more: ‘two chil- 
dren born at the same time cannot belong to the same 
family.” This isan axiom of physivlogy of the Sali- 
vas; and in every zone, and in different states of society, 
when the vulgar seize upon an axiom, they adhere to 
it with more stedfastness than the becter informed men, 
by whom it was first hazarded. To avoid a disturb- 
ance of conjugal tranquillity, the old female relations 
of the mother, or the mure-japoicne? (midwives) take 
care that one of the twins shall disappear. If the new 
born infant, though not a twin, have any physical de- 
formity, the father instantly puts itto death. They 
will have only robust and well-made children,for defor- 
mities indicate some influence of the evil spirit loloqui- 
amo, or the bird T7kitéki, the enemy of the human race, 
Sometimes children of afeeble constitution undergo the | 
same fate. When the father is asked what is become 
of one of his sons, he will pretend that he has lost him 
by a natural death ; he wili disavow an action that ap- | 
pears to him blameable, but not criminal. ‘ The poor | 


j 
| 








mure” (child) be will tell you, * could not follow us ; | 


we must have waited for himevery moment; he has 
not been seen again; he.did not come to sleep where we 
passed the night.’ Such is the candour and simplicity of 
inaoners, such the boasted happiness of man ina state 
of nature! He bills his son to escape the ridicule of 
having twins, or to avoid journeying more slowly; in 
f.ct, te avoid a little inconvenience. 








CRITICAL SITYATIONS IN 
Draughts. 


SITUATION XIX. 


—_ 


ANumber 39 of Sturges.) 





White to move and win. 

















w. 18—22 b. 20—27 
b. 17--26 Wuite Wiss. 
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Discharged. Admitted, 
In patients cured 20 | In. patients 
Relieved . - 3} Out-patienrs........ 
Made out- ly | Accwents since... 
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Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Brandreth and Mr. Brandreth, 
House Visitors, Mr. Cropper, and Mr. Edw. Gibbon. 
Chaplain, Rev. G. B. Wildig. : 








Se Sa 


Tiere are now four Ladies Sheffield; namely, the 
widow of Lord Sheffield; the widow of Sir John Shef. 
field, Yorkshire ; the widow of the late Rev. Sir R. 
Sheffield, Lincolnshire; and the lady of the present Sir 
R. Shettield, of Portland Place. 








A large company was datas at the Golden Lian 
Liverpool, one of whomwas a Welsh curate, with a very 
insignificant appearance, meanly dressed, and of a 
small, meagre person. Near him sat a wag of a gi- 
gantic size and thundering accent, remarkable for an 
enormous nose on his impudent face. The little parson 
was immediately fixed upon as a good subject for the 
raillery of this important gentleman, who set himself 
accordingly to roast the Doctor, for the entertamment 
of the guests. ‘*I presume, Doctor, you have had a 
college education.” * Yes, Sir.” ** You look as if you 





had.” ‘You too, Sir, no doubt, have enjoyed the ac« 
vantages of academical instruction?’ ** Ce: tainly, Sir ; 
I have.” * You are a.member, I make no quesuon, of 
Brazen-nose college 2° ** You scoundrel! what do you 
mean by that?” The disputants came to blows; and 


our ecclesiastic pugilist, to the amazement of the spec« 
tators, proved such a David to this Goliah, as made fins 
speedily repent of his temerity and importance in pro- 
voking one who could thump a cushion, or pummel an 
antagonist, with equal yigour and dexterity —Lift of 
Gilbert Wakefield. 
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MULLED SACK. 
—— 

In an old work, entitled ‘‘ Portraits, &c. from the 
Reign of Edward III. to the Revolution,” is this ac- 
count of Mulled Sack, alias John Cottington, so called 
from his drinking mulled sack, morning, noon, and 
night. He was a most “ notorious fellow.” He rob- 

Oliver Cromwell twice; once as he was coming out 
of the Parliament House, and once on Hounslow 
Heath : and when at Cologne, he robbed King Charles 
4 then in his exile, of as much plate as was valued at 

71,500 : 

*‘ The many various neat tricks Mull’d Sack played 
upon Ludgate-hill, by making stops of coaches an: . 
and the money that he and his consorts got there by 
army pockets, would have almost been eno’ to have 

uilt St. Paul’s Cathedral. He plundered a convoy of 
eng of £4000, going by the foot of Shotover-hill, to 
pay the soldiers at Ox: Several passengers, who 
went along with this convoy for a safeguard, were all 
frighted, as fearing the loss of all they had; but Mull’d 
Sack soon freed them from that exity, by telli 
them ‘ they came not to take any money but what di 
as justly belong to them ‘as to the who pretended 
to it; at being the commonwealth’s money, which those 
great thieves at Westminster had fleeced out of the pub- 

ic to pay their infernal Janizaries, who maintained 
them in their tyranny and usurpation, while loyal honest 
a nied were ruined and undone by their heavy ‘taxes, 
villainous plunders, &c.”—p. 67. 





” GAMING-HOUSES IN LONDON. 


[Letter in the Times. 


« There are, within ten minutes’ walk of one ano- 
ther, in the neighbourhood of St. James’s, upwards of 
twenty gaming houses, opening every day at different 
hours, from one in the day till two, three, and 
four in the morning ; at some of which you may stake 
as low as 2s., at others as high as £2000, in one sum. 
The tables are constantly filled with players. I never 
heard of one stopping for want of them five minutes. 
The profits of these tables, leaving out of the question 
unfair play (for which there is but little need) are im- 
mense. The banker’s point, at the game universally, 
played (Rouge et Noir) is termed a 31 apres, which is 
calculated to occur once in a deal of about 28 coups. 
Upon this occasion all the money on the table is im- 
pounded, and the next deal decides which colour wins. 
The happy winner in this case gets back his stake only ; 
the loser of course gets back nothing. This, then, is ex- 
actly equivalent to taking half the money staked on the 
table at thetime the apres happens. At many of the 
higher class of houses £300 is staked every coup. 
Thus, then, we may ascertain the profits of some 
of these concerns :—12 deals in a night is a usual quan- 
tity; in these 12 deals, on an average, happen 12 apres, 
each giving the banker £150. Thus one day’s profit 
amounts to £1,800, making a total of £563,400 
per annum, giving them credit for shutting hell up 
oa the Sabbath, though I do not believe it. Well may 
these men afford to receive their guests in magnificent 
apartments, and spread out gratuitous feasts, with pro- 
fusion of wine &c. ; amply are they enabled to bribe 
(if such things can be) the police ; no wonder that, in 
defiance of law, these places are kept open, and that 
any man with the appearance of a gentleman may be 
aecommodated, to complete his ruin, with money up- 
on his own check: let us wonder only at the infatua- 
tion of the | cg That no one may doubt the im- 
mensity of the profits, I beg to state that the sum 
paid to the French government for the license for gam- 
ing amounts to between 2 and 3 millions sterling per an- 
num, and yet thecontractor is generally the richest 
man in the kingdom. What, then, must be his pro- 
fits, and the profits of those, who, by taking under-li- 
eenses, make his fortune and their own. I fully be- 
lieve that this ruinous game is carried on here to the 
same extent as itis in France, with this only difference, 
that here the bankers take all the profit. The remedy 
{ would propose, I am quite sure, would be effectual. 
1 would license these houses; I would compel them, 
under immense penalties, to play with open doors at 
stipulated hours. I would put all the penalties on the 


bankers, and none on the players. The consequence, 


of the licensing would be a source of revenue to Go- 
vernment: the whole would be under the superin- 
tendence of the police. The licensed houses would 
take good care to put down the irregular ones; but the 





opening the doors in this country would destroy the 
whole system; for here, where every thing depends on 
character, no man, who had a reputation to lose, would 
be seen in such a place. If it should be thought too 
hazardous to do as above proposed, there is yet one 
improvement to be made, and that is to exempt the 

layers. from a8 5 kind of penalty or molestation. 
Meoy a man ruined at these infernal places would as- 
sist to put them down but for the disgrace he would 
therebv inflict on his own companions. Add to all 
this, in favour of licensing, that gambling is a passion 
that may be restrained but cannot be destroyed. 

‘¢ As a postcript, please to observe that a player go- 
ing in with £5 may imagine that he only pays his two 
percent. (the lowest average profit of the banker) 
on £5; butif he has the usual fluctuation of luck, the 
fact is, that his £5 will be staked 20 or 50, perhaps 50 
times in the course of a day’s play: thus supposing, for 
the sake of example, bis little sum shall have been 
staked 20 times backwards and forwards, he will have 
paid £2 tothetable. Thiscalculation applied to £100 
of course gives £40 as the sum paid for the opportunity 
of playing while the hundred pounds last.” 





ASTONISHING INSTANCE OF THE GENIUS OF 
MOZART. 

The following remarkable anecdote has been pre- 
served, relating to the overture of Don Giovanni:— 
“ This origival composition, which is on all hands 
admitted to be a master-piece of genius and science, 
was begun and finished in one night. Mozart wrote 
the opera of Don Juan for the theatre at Prague, 
1787. The songs, finales, in short, all the vocal 
pieces of the work had been finished, studied by the 
singers, and rehearsed—nay, the last grand rehearsal 
took place, without the overture being even begun 
by the composer, although the public performance 
was fixed for the next day. Mozart’s friends, his 
wife, and, above all, the manager, were in a state of 
alarm, easily to be conceived ; they represented to him 
the ruinous consequences to the theatre, as well as tu 
himself, which must result from the event of a disap- 
pointment, and conjured him not to blast his greatest 
work by so wanton a procrastination; ‘I shall 
write the overture this afternoon ; I have it all in 
my head,’ was the answer given to them. The af- 
ternoon came; but Mozart, seduced by the fineness 
of the weather, took a trip into the country, and 
made merry, returned in the evening, and sat down 
to a bowl of punch with some friends, who trembled 
at the idea of his situation. It was midnight before 
he left his jovial party, iu a state so little calculated 
for mental exertion, that he detesmined to lie down 
for an hour, at the same time charging Mrs. Mozart 
to call him at the expiratian of that time. The fond 
wife, seeing him in the sweetest slumber, and con- 
scious of his power, suffered him to lie two hours, 
called him up, made a bow! of punch, his favourite 
beverage, put pen, ink, and staves before him, sat 
down by his side, and, while filling the glass, enter- 
tained the composer with a number of laughable 
stories, in the telling which, she possessed a peculiar 
talent. Mozart listened with the greatest glee, and 
laughed till the tears trickled down his eyes. All at 
once the divine spark within bim brightened into ra- 
diant flame ; he felt ‘ full of the god,’ and exclaimed, 
° Now is the time, Constantia; now we are in trim 
for it!’ Showers of crochets and quavers now 
gushed from the rapid pen. At times, however, and 
in the midst of writing, nature would assert her 
sway, and cause the composer to relapse into a nod 
or two. To these, it is generally pretended, the lead- 
ing passage in the overture (turned, repeated, and 
modulated iato a hundred varied shapes) owed its 
origin. The somnolent fits, however, soon gave 
way to the cheerful converse of Constantia, and the 
excellent punch which formed its accompaniment. 
The overture was completed before breakfast, and 
the copyists scarcely bad time to write out the score. 
A rehearsal being thus out of the question, the 
orchestra played it at the public representation in 
the evening, without previous trial; and, it is no 
small eulogium on their talents to add, that the 
execution electrified the audience, who, with thun- 
ders of applause, called for a repetition, 





ALI PACHA. 

[From a, correspondent.} ‘ 
‘‘ My friend,” said he, one day to a young Greek of 
Juannina, whose father was lately dead, ‘* your father 
was a most yomamante man ; I regret his loss: we were 
most intimate friends. On his death-bed he has, how. 
ever, remembered me, and Cp apes to me his house, 

furniture, and gardens.” ‘‘ But, my Lord,” obsery; 
the youth, ‘‘ that is more than three-fourths of my 


whole fortune.” ‘* My child,” replied Ali, * the wi 
of your father ought to be 
have the impiety to di 
strangled !”—-No other 
left. 


to you, and if yon 
it, I wi anangre to be 
ative than obedience was 





JAMES THE THIRD. Rs 
The following account is from one of Dr Rawlinson’s 
MSS. in the Bodleian.—On the question of the legiti- 
macy of the Prince of Wales, whether the son of Quecn 
Mary, or the offspring of a bricklayer’s wife, Sir God. 
frey Kneller thus expressed himself to Dr. Alsop, when 
sitting for his picture: "> 
** Wat de Devil,” says he, ** de Prince of Wales te 
son of a brickbat woman—begat it is aly. I am no 
of his party, nor shall not be for him; I am satisfied 
wit wat the Parliament has done; but I must tell you 
wat I am eure of, and in wat I cannot be mistaken, 
His fader and moder have sate to me about thirty-six 
time a piece, and I know every line, and bit in their 
faces.—Begat, I could paint King James just now by 
memory. I say the child is so like both, that there is 
not a feature in his face but wat belongs either to fader 
or moder ; this I am sure of, and, begat, I cannot be 
mistaken ; nay, the nails of his fingers are his moders, 
the Queen that was. Doctor, you may be out in your 
letters, but, begat, I cant be out in my lines.” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


It is matter of gratulation to contemplate the follow. 
ing picture, and to think how the times are altered ! 

A godly Member made a motion (says Aubrey). to 
have all prophane and unsanctified persons expelled the 
House of Commons. Henry Martin stood up, and 
moved, that all fooles might be put out likewise, and 
then there would be a thin house. He was wont to slee 
much in the House (at least dog-sleep.) Alderman Atkins 
made a motion, that such scandalous Members. as slept, 
and minded not the business of the House, should be 
put out. Henry Martin starts up:—Mr. Speaker, a 
motion has been made to turn out the Nodders, I 
desire the Noddecs may also be turned out! | * 





A gentleman, on entering an attorney’s office ih 
Armagh, a few days since, casually observed that it was 
as hot as an oven. The proprietor instantly replied, 
** So it may, for it is here I make my bread.” . 





A young girl, in the miieenitinnd of Durham, in 
the prospect of marriage, eing unable to find money 
to purchase wedding clothes, a short time ago, ‘actually 
submitted to the operation of having five front teeth 
drawn, for which she received five guineas, and pur- 
chased the necessary articles. 





A curious and affecting account is given in the American papers 
of a Mr. Wilson, who died lately, at his lonely hovel among the 
hills, twelve miles south east from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
This unfortunate individual had, it appears, for many years et 
deavoured to bea solitary recluse from the society of men, except 
as far as was necessary for his support. His retirement was 
principally occasioned by the melancholy manner of the death 
of his sister, by which his reason was also partially affected. She 
had been condemned to die near Philadelphia, for a crime com- 
mitted in the hope of concealing her shame from the world, and 
the day of execution was appointed. In the mean time, her 
brother used his utmost means to obtain her pardon from the 
Governor. He had succeeded ; and his horse foamed and bled 3s 
he spurred him homeward. But an unpropitious rain had swelled 
the streams; he was compelled to pace the bank with bursting 
brain, and gaze upon the rushing waters that threatened to biax 
hisonly hope. At the earliest moment that a ford was practicable, 
he dashed through, and arrived at the place of execution just ia 
time to—see the Jast struggles of his sister! This wae the fata 
blow. He retired into the hills of Dauphin county—employed 
himself in making grindstones, was very exact in bis accounts, 
but observed frequently to be estranged; and one morning ¥¥ 
found dead by a few of his neighbours, who had left him te 
evening previous in good health, 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
; Gottingen, 20th November. 

MY DEAR S1R,—I have no doubt that I am now visi- 
ble to your mind’s eye, most comfortably established in 
my old chambers at the University, and perfectly secure 
from the manifold perils and dangers with which I was 
environed. As my fears are now subsided, and my 
frame fast approaching to a convalescent state, I will 
just give you an account of the cause of my abrupt and 
unceremonious departure by which you. have been de- 
prived of my most delectable society, and of your sub- 
scriptions to my lectures. I deem it proper to mention 
the latter subject, as it has most probably never occurred 
to your generous mind. 

’ The mode of my exit was briefly thus :—As a dis- 
tinguished stranger, I received a ticket to a ball in your 
town ; and as I make a practice of losing no opportunity 
of observation, I accepted the invitation, and made 
my appeariance at the rooms at the appointed hour. 
Upon my entrance I was most rapturously greeted ; and, 
at the particular desire of a young lady, I stood up to 
dance. I had not long been in conversation with my 
fair partner, when she made a request to me of the im- 
practicability of which those, who like you are acquainted 
with the delicacy of my autograph, must be perfectly 
aware. It was no less than to copy for her the whole 
of my six lectures, upon the back of a fan!!! in order, 
as she added in the most engaging manner, “that she 
might class all her partners.” In vain I remonstrated ; 
my fair friend was inexorable; and accompanying her 
entreaties by action, in her earnestness she demolished 
an ivory fan by a fap upon my metacarpus. This was 
too much for my delicate nerves; I made known my 
pain in the most audible manner, and immediately 
fainted {n an instant the whole room was in an up- 
toar: in the general anxiety to relieve me, I was deluged 
with lemonade, andat last borne, half drowned and sense- 
less, from the room, amid the sighs of the gentlemen, and 
the tears of the ladies. By the assistance of Jarvis, I 
arrived at my lodgings, where I found a chaise and four, 
and a special messenger, in waititag, to convey me to 
Gottingen, in order to prepare a discourse to be address- 
ed to a certain great personage, who was expected to 
arrive there. With breathless haste, we set off. Turn- 
pikes gave way before us; we passed the foaming tide 
upon the wings of steam,* and arrived, alas! just in 
time to hear that my place had been supplied by another 
Professor. 

Oveewhelmed with lemonade and disappointment, I 
sank down, and am now only just recovering from a 
dangerous fever. As soon as my health is perfectly re- 
established, I mean to return to you; and conclude my 
course ef lectures; and, until then, 

I remain, yours truly, 
POLONIUS PIGTAIL. 
Prof. Nons. Univ. Gottingen. 

P.S. T have left a few small accounts unliquidated, 
which ( have taken the liberty of directing to you, not 
doubting that they will meet with every attention. 








~ Private.—I much regret to inform you, that Terence 
O’Puff, Esq. has departed this life; his death was oc- 
casioned by his own pistol going off, as he went to fight 
a duel with Mr. Amicus, of Deansgate, Manchester. It 
is supposed the accident was occasioned by the heat of 
my deceased friend’s hand. 


RESPECTABILITY, 





“© The rising generation wants a new Dictionary most 
cursedly.”—COLMAN. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
_Sin.—There are few words in the English lan- 
guage, perhaps, whose original and present signifi- 
cation are so decidedly at variance as the word 
“respectable:” it originally meant ‘worthy of esteem, 
regard, or veneration,’ and, in this sense, it could 
only have refcrence to morality and virtue. It 
could wot allude to those situations iv life which 
are purely accidental, or which seem to be formed 
by a coucurrence of furtunate circumstances, be- 
cause such station or situations may be the effect 
of successful vice, and even of crime. It must then 
have had reference only to some one whose conduct 
uoder all circumstances is inreproachable, or whose 
course of life is regulated by the principles of 
virtue. Such seems to have been its original sig- 
nification ; and the change which it has undergone 
in common with others, has probably been pro- 
duced by iguorauce or ivattention, since men in 
general do not strictly examine the pretentions of 
others to respect, provided the allowing those claims 
does not run counter to their individual interests, 
I have Leen led into this train of thinking by having 
the misfortune to converse frequently with persons 
of the above-mentioned description, who seem not 
to possess a single idea of the value, or even the 
existence of moral principle. Provided the persons 
of whom they speak move ina certain sphere of life, 
or hold certain situations, they never take the 
trouble to inquire whether their actions are con- 
sistent with the principles of honour and virtue, 
they merely look at their rank, as they are pleased 
to cal) it, and for that reason, and that alone, pro- 
nounce them worthy uf respect. How often has it 
been my lot to see the most profuund respect paid 
tu persuns, who, had they moved in a less elevated 
sphere of life, would have been shuned as common 
pests; and on the other hand, how often have I 
witnessed sensible and virtuous men treated with 
scorn and derision, merely because they happened 
to be poor. This evil originates in a great measure 
in the new construetion which fashion, or a laxity 
of principle, has put upon the word “ respectable.” 
If we lovk around us, and mark the origin of the 
“ respectability” of the “ respectable” part of the 
community, as they are ridiculously called, we shall 
doubtless find that the pretensions of a very “ re- 
spectable” portion of this said * respectability” to 
exclusive * respectableness,” are founded in having 
acquired money or property, uo matter how, 
whether by gaming, pilfering, or the more common 
way of lowering the wages of the industrious and 
useful part of the community, in order to swell 
their already overgrown fortunes. It is really 
amusing to see it blazoned forthin the papers, when 
une of these adventitious seedlings of aristocracy 
condescends to return, in the shape of charity, a 
centam of what he has so unjustly taken from the 
objects of his commisseration ; so common, and so 
grossly indecent has this practice become, that I 
should not be surprised to see in the obituary at 
tached to some “respectable” paper, something 
like the following :—Yesterday, died, at his country 
villa near Somers Town, where he had retired about 
a month ago, Theodore Filch, Esq. a respectable” 
highwayman, This gentleman had, for more than 
twenty years, frequented the different roads leading 
to the metropolis, and was never known, during his 
public career, to use offensive language to any one 
whom he eased of his purse ; indeed he has been 
known to return money and cloaths to those who 
have in a proper manner represented their situation 
to bim when distitute. To a most engaging per- 








% We presume the learned Profeseor would insinuate that he | 
tock the steam-ferry, 


sonal appearance, which nature had afforded him, 


that no lady or gentleman bas ever been known to 
regret haviug been rubbed by him. He died uni- 
versally regretted by a numerous aad highly “ 7e- 
spectable” circle of friends. M 

Oldhum, November 5th, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In answer to T. H. of Manchester, respecting 
advice on such an important subject as matrimony, I 
would recommend, for his perusal, the following letzer, 
copied from Zhe Adventures of Hugh Trevor; and | 
have no doubt, if he act according to the precepts 
therein contained, he will have the inestimable plea- 
sure of becoming a happy married man. 
; pl eae 
[copy.] 

Of the wisdom of entering into the marriage state, 
and of the virtue of the institution, I have began, 
lately, to entertain the most serious doubts. Whether 
they are well-founded, or the consequence of my own 
mistake of conduct, I dare not, at this moment, deter- 
mine; but, while the present forms of society exist, 
should you arrive at manhood, the probability is, that 
you will marry. If, then, you should ever think of 
marriage, think of it as a duty ; and not merely as the 
means of self-gratification, or the indulgence of some 
childish and irrational passion, which irrational people 
dignify with the name of love. Let the affection you 
conceive for woman be founded on the qualities of her 
mind. 

But, above all things, first examine yourself, whe- 
ther you can endure opposition without anger; and 
next, put the woman you intend to marry to the same 
question; for, unless you are mutually anshaken in 
your resolutions on this head, if you marry you are 
mis-rable. 

‘Vhe task of man and wife is reciprocally arduous. 
She should be mild, good-bumoured, cheerful, and 
tender; he cool, rational, and vigilant, without aggi- 
mony, devoid of captiousness, and free from passion. 
It is mutually their duty to inspect and to expostulate ; 
but to beware how they reprove. Where gentleness 
and equality.of temper are wanting, happiness can 
never be obtained. 

As gocd temper is the basis of connubial felicity, 
means must be taken by which it may be cultivated 
and preserved. From the first hour of marriage, 
beware of too much familiarity, and of encou- 
raging or taking liberties. Be as cir¢umspect in your 
behaviour as if a stranger Were present; and dread 
deviating from that respect which is due -trom man 
to women, and from woman to man, in a single 
state. ‘his does not imply coldness or formality, 
but the cheerful intercourse of good sense. Behave 
as you would to a person’ fron1 whom you are happy 
to receive a visit, and with whose company you are 
delighted. Should you indulge those absolutions of 
passionate fondness which lose sight of these limite, 
it is impossible to foretel to what they may lead. A 
careless, neglected, or supposed to be negleexd lock, 
a kiss not returned with the like warmth, or a fond 
pressure not answered with equal ardour, may poison 
amind which applauds itself tor the delicacy of its 
sentiments. Do not expect to find your wife all per- 

fection. I know the romance of lovers: they read 
descriptions in which the imagination has been ex- 
hausted to depict enamoured youth superior to every 
terrestrial being ; aud they are convinced that, above 
all others, the object of their own particular choice 
has never yet been equalled. 

Such fanciful and silly people, when time and ex- 
perience have something allayed their ardour, will 
often fnd their dainty taste offended, at discovering a 
mele on the bosom, ora yellow shade in the neck, or 
any other trifling bodily blemish, which was as visible 
before marriage as after, had they looked with the 
same scrutinizing eyes, Be resoluce in repelling every 
emotion of anger or disgust; never permit « choleric 
or bitter expression to escape you; for wedded love is 
but too often of a tender and perishable nature} and 
such rude portions are its poison. 





An early insertion of the above, in your valuabl, 
miscellany, will oblige D. W.T. 





he added the manners of a gentleman ; so fascinating 
were his manners, so gentlemanly his deportmeut, 





Wakefield, 8th Nov. 1821. 
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«“ WE'RE A’ NODDIN |” 
a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srm,—Since the sweet warblings of Miss Stephens and 
Mrs. Salmon have revived amongst us the eld Scottish 
song called ** We're a’ Noddin {” it has become a great 
favourite with the Liverpool public, and most deservedly 
so, as far as the music is concerned ; the words, however, 
ate not extremely captivating or intelligible —But, to 
niy purpose. Ne two persons agree on the precise im- 
port of the word “‘ noddin” which is the burden of the 
sof. Some'are of opinion, that * noddin” means no 
thing more than nodding, napping, dosing, or sleeping 3 
others are quite clear, that“ noddin” means working, 
being a corruption of the word “ knitting,” frequently 
used among the’‘‘gude folk o” the north” as des- 
criptive of work in general, like our phrase of ** fishing 
or mending nets;” and I understand that when two or 
three Jabourers have been idling over their “pint stoups,” 
duly discoursing on the *‘ kettle‘o’ the kirk and state,” 
it is no unusual thing for one of them, starting up to re- 
sume his work to say, ** Weel, but I maun be noddin.” 
Tie coritext of the song does not, however, agree with 
either‘of these interpretations; and F have to request, 
that some of your intelligent correspondents will throw 








a litde light on the subject, Yours, 
LINGO. 
ens 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1x,—Being @ young collector of coins, and yester- 
day’ referring to your interesting miscellany on the sub- 
ject of coins, I find your worthy correspondents Arti- 
quary and. Cocciensis, promised to favour your readers 
with a‘series of elucidations of British coins, for the pre- 
sent volumes which, not having appeared yet, I suppose 
you have (owing to the press of matter) laid upon 
the shelf, Hoping, should that be the case, you will 
take an early opportunity:of inserting them. 

I remain, yours, &c. 

Manchester, 27th Oct. 1821. 

EEE 


LAW. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

San,—It has occurred to me, that a portion of your 
pateresting publication might be very;profitably set apart 
tor the reception of essays or lectures upon the elements 
and principles of the laws of England. That there are 
numerous students of this science resident in Liverpool, 
who are well qualified to contribute their mites for this 
purpose, cannot be doubted. If this suggestion mects 
with your approbation, and consequently becomes pub- 
lished, it would be well that those persons intending to 
eontribute articles for this department, should make 
known the same, in order that you may be enabled to 
ealculate upon the dependence which may be placed on 
the extent and regularity of the supply. I feel it in- 
eumbent on me to state, that this proposal is made more 
from the expectation and desire of receiving instruction, 
than from any capability of mine to benefit others; and, 
therefore, you will, of course, well consider what proba- 
bility there is of this measure meeting with other, and 
much more able, support, than any he from whom it 
emanates can possibly bestow.—-Yours, 


R. B. 


¢& The whimsical correspondent, whose note we 
annex, accompanied it with several portraits neatly 
sketched anid conceived with considerable humour.— 
They consist of the Artist, Francis Fremum, Esq., Po- 
lonius Pigtail, Esq., Alcander, Pyrus, Lieutenant Der- 
mot O’Goster, and lastly, the unfortunate Shaughnasey, 
or rather, we should say, a part of our deceased and 
lamented correspondent. Whether the latter be a like- 
ness or not, we are unable to determine, as the head 
and body are immersed in the Salthouse Dock, the 
lower extremities being alone visible. It has a very 
striking and pathetic effect. As for the living portraits, 
they may be seen by the originals, or their friends. We 
should be glad of a further specimen of the grotesque, 
by the same artist.—£dil. Kal. 





himself tou Mister Kaleedoscope with the portrait 
of many very great living and dead men who‘ have 
the acquaintance of their writings which will him 
make for to kuow the ver’ acurate resemblance tu 
their originals which them do intended for to re- 
present which is reconed by him frieud for to be 
very like which show ver’ great skill in the artiste 
fur bim to make resemble. [ will Le very great 
please for to make any likeness uf any geutleman 
who you may be please uf for to appuiut but the 
like is so very great: Dermot O’Goster you him 
must know immediate as well as the other por 
trait of Mister O'Shaughuasey which | was paint 
from the description of Mr Edward Mullegan 
gate keeper of the salthous dog there was also 


Fremum Esq. whose talents I do hold in the ver’ 
great respect pity he shuuld smoke all the day is 
the bed. You hes may command service at com- 
mand—Your very obedeut serveute 
Marco Diavolo 
him £Q mark. 














Co Correspondents. 


NEwWsTEAD ABBEY.——The letter of MaTTHEW 
BRAMBLE, in a preceding page, notices an error 
in the original communication of W. H. We have 
however to state, that the error alluded to, and some 
other trivial mistakes, arising from the indistinctness 
of W. H.’s a have been already pointed 
out to us by the author himself, whose letter we pro- 
pose to insert next week. It must gratify our friend 
to know, that his interesting t of Newstead 
Abbey has been copied from the Kaleidosope into 
many of the London and provincial papers. 











ErratTum.—lIn our last, in the Latin verses, attributed 
to Mary Queen of Scots, for ‘* sangucndo,” read 
** languendo.” 





APPRENTICES’ LIBRARIES.—Several correspondents, 
who have addressed us on this subject in course of the 
week, may be assured that we have not lost sight of 
the ation of these libraries. We shall very soon 
mature the plan, and set about carrying it into execu- 
tion. 





MakrracE.—Important as the consideration of these 
subjects undoubtedly is, we must not permit them to 
engross too much of our — we shall, there- 
fore, reserve the letter of PETRUCHIO for our next. 





BasHFULNESS.—The essay of FREDERICK on the 
miseries of bashfulness shall have an early place. 


HYDROPROBIA.—A correspondent from Warrington is 
informed, that we are not in the habit of seeing either 
of the Manchester papers to which he alludes. If we 
were favoured with a copy, we should be enabled to 
ascertain whether the subject is suitable to our work. 





We shall our ts to MONTMORENCI next 
4 pay Tespec' 





BETHEL Uwion.—Upon a re-perusa 
AGABUS, we find it not e0 suitable for the X: 





Liverpool, Nov. 23, 1821, WwW. 


Signor Diavulo has the honeur of for to present |. 


very good like of the great and tearned Mr. Francis |. 


THE Law.—If the subject stiggested by W. in a pre. 
ceding column, could be rendered athe Sates Lie 
as instructive, we think it might prove acceptable tg 
the majority of our readers. The study of law ig 
most important; and what we may term the philo. 
sophy or morality of law, is highly interesting : for, 
however it may be occasionally perverted in the prac. 
tice, law is, generally speaking, founded in common 
sense, justice, and the soundest reasoning. If our 
correspondent or his friends commence operations, it 
will be necessary to abstsin from politica comment, 
and to make each communication of moderate length. 





AN HONEST M4w AND A HAPPY PaRTY.—Our rea. 
ders may be gomewhat surprised at the title we have 
given to thig article, which we shall proceed to ex« 
plain, as briefly as possible—A correspondent, this 
week, who has adopted as long a name as ever be. 
longed to a Member of Oliver Cromwell’s Parliament 
(having christened himself ** An honest Man’s the 
noblest work of God" ) has suggested, for insertion, an 
anecdote of an upright bankrupt; who, after com. 
promising with his creditors, discharged all his debts 
in full, with interest. The circumstance has already 
been noticed in one of our publications ; and we take 
occasion to add, that similar instances of exem. 
plary honesty have fallen within our own experi. 
ence. Without meaning to wound the feelings of 
any one, we must hazard the opinion, that a man 
who acts in this upright way, does nothing more than 
his duty, after all; although we agree with our cor. 
respondent, that such noble conduct must makehim the 
happiest of men. We have heard a circumstance related 
which is so much in point, that we shall repeat it as 
briefly as possible. The anecdote, which we always 
associate in our mind with the idea of a merry meet. 
ing and a happy group, is briefly as follows:—A 
worthy man, by unavoidable misfortunes, in which 
his own misconduct had no share, once found himself 
reduced to the necessity of compromising with his cre- 
ditors. Such was their opinion of his integrity, and 
the general excellence of his character, that his credi- 
tors consented to accept of a moderate dividend ; for 
which, they not only gave him a discharge, in full of 
all deinands, but actually left him a sum, to enable 
him to go abroad to look after his affairs. After a 
lapse of many years, this excellent man revisited his 
native country, bringing with him ample property, 
the reward of his industry and ability. He lost no 
time in inviting all his former creditors to a dinner, 
which was most cheerfully attended. After the greet 
ings usual upon the meeting of old friends who re- 
spect each other, the party was ushered into the dining. 
room: opposite the place of each guest was an in- 
verted plate, upon turning which, a note appeared, 
addressed to him individuality. Upon breaking the 
seal, an inclosure of an unexpected nature presented 
itself; and each man found a check for the fall 
balance of the cancelled debt, with twenty years’ ins 
terest.—Our readers, we think, will agree with us in 
the opinion that this was one of the most agreeable 
— ever assembled: nor should we be inclined to 

e very severe with the company, if, under such cir. 
cumstances, they should have indulged in an extra 
bottle, to the health of their noble host. 





X. Y. Z. and other friends who have favoured us witht 
enigmas, &c. shall be attended to when the proper 
season arrives, which will not be long. 


MIss EveRcREEN—AGABUS—JEMIMA of Warring- 
ton—7. 7.—A ConsTanT READER—X. X. and 
ZERO shall be attended to in our next. 





We have further to notice LEONARDO STROMBOLO— 
BaRnaRvDO BuRROWs—EustTace—Q. R. 





Crain BRIDGEs.—We thank I. N. S. for his accept- 
able favour, of which we shall avail ourselves the 
first opportunity. 
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